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interpreted as to imply our acceptance of such
fallacies, I can only say that it appears to me to be
irreconcilable with the most undeniable facts. But
I am very far from supposing that any intelligent
supporter of the doctrine would state it in such a
form. He would admit as fully as I do the facts,
and, if they can be admitted and reconciled to the
doctrine of moral responsibility, certainly the doc-
trine of heredity can be so reconciled. The only
peculiarity of the doctrine is, that it has called atten-
tion to an order of facts which must in any case be
recognised by every philosopher; and that it helps,
therefore, to disperse a fallacy which only requires
articulate statement to show its radical want of logic
or even conceivability. We are, beyond all doubt,
affected somehow, and affected profoundly, by our
environment; and this particular form of relation to
other beings has no more bearing upon the problem
than the other forces which have been recognised
ever since speculation began.

There is, however, another side from which I must
briefly consider the question of heredity; and it is a
side which, I think, is really more important, because
it involves issues of facts, and has suggested some
more reasonable prejudices, It is, undoubtedly, very
common that when a theory has obtained a certain
currency it should be applied rashly beyond its